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BOOKS AS 
FURNISHINCS. 



By Lane Boardman. 



X a late number of your 
admirable review you say 
a good word for books as 
objects of interior decora- 
tions, but I do not under- 
stand by what rule you 
would exclude them from 
the dining-room. It may 
be that I am alone in my 
devotion to and worship 
of books, but I am so un- 
conventional that I would 
have them occupy a place 
in every room in the house, 
from front hall to kitchen, 
and in every chamber. 
Possibly it may depend 
somewhat upon the taste 
of the owner of the house, 
and the love and value 
which he places upon thorn. 
It is not simply as objects 
of art that I would give books this prominence in my house, 
although as objects of artistic decoration alone, books will cer- 
tainly rank above furniture, bric-a-brac, I had almost said pic- 
tures ; and on this account they should receive attention as chief 
among those furnishings which give character, life and soul to 
our homes. 

I have said it depends to some extent upon the person as to 
what prominence shall be given books as furnishings, in what 
room they shall be kept, and from what rooms they shall be 
excluded. If the owner be a bookish man, if he loves them as 
companions or uses them as tools in his profession or labor, it 
will easily be seen by the places assigned to tliem in his home. 
But if books are not treated as things which have souls, as helps, 
inspirations or friends, it will be as readily observed on entering 
the house. It may be that by some rule you would not admit 
books to the front hall, but I can think of no objects more ap- 
propriate for this part of the house, than a few books. 

Just where they may be best placed will of course depend 
upon the size of the hall, and the other articles of furniture 
which it contains. My friend has a few books in every room in 
his house, most in that one where the quiet evenings are spent 
when the family is alone. In a corner of the hall a pretty little 
set of shelves has been placed, artistic in design, making an or- 
nament of itself, while the books which it holds extends a wel- 
come to the visitor more generous and positive than any words 
which the host might say. 

It is true the books in this case are an overflow lot from 
some other room, and it may be selected for their artistic exteri- 
ors — but what law of art does my friend violate in thus making 
a corner of the hall, which might otherwise be dark and ex- 
pressionless, radiant with that beauty and suggestiveness which 
is present where even the plainest row of good books rests upon 
the plainest shelf ? 

The "library 11 is one of the rooms occupying a place in most 
of our houses. But what is meant by the "library?" It is a 
room where the family live much, where the children spend 
their evenings, where books are the chief furnishings ; or is it 
that sort of a storehouse which Andrew Lang pictures as a place 
where no one goes, and where the master of the house keeps 
"his books, an assortment of walking sticks, the Waverly Novels, 
Pearson on the Creed, Hume's Essays, and a collection of ser- 
mons." In the former books are friends and companions, in the 
latter they are things which hardly hold a secondary place in 
the appointments of the room. I do not believe in banishing 
books to one room, where, often, the case is an inconvenient, 
bulky affair, having no beauty of itself, generally with misera- 
able, useless, glazed doors, and reminding one of some dull, law- 
yer's office. Rather have them in every room — on the table, by 
the window ledge, upon the bracket shelves, or the more preten- 
tious cases. 

By all means have them in the chambers, especially in the 
guest chambers. Here they are most appropriate and will be 
most highly prized. How welcome they are of an early morning 
before it is yet time for you to go below, or at night when you 
wish to read for a half hour previous to retiring ! Then by 
changing the volumes in anticipation of guests whom you know 



have particular tastes or a fondness for certain authors, how 
kindly they speak of your friendship and the wish to make your 
guest feel happy and at home. 

And why not in the dining-room ? Do you not know that 
in many homes of taste, many into which your beautiful Maga- 
zine diffuses its artistic spirit, the dining-room is that of all 
others in the house to be the abode of books ? " Most of us," as 
Dr. Holmes says in the March Atlantic, "live in houses of mod- 
erate dimensions, snug, comfortable, which the owner's presence 
fills sufficiently, leaving room for a few visitors." And, making 
the house to partake somewhat of one's individuality, why not 
allow at least a shelf of these soul-full ornaments in that room 
which often is sitting-room and library as well — the dining-room ? 
At my friend's house, he whose hall-library makes you feel, as 
you step across the threshold, that you have entered a house of 
culture and taste, there is a little bracket-shelf in cherry, having 
a pretty row of books upon it, and somehow, I enjoy my dinner 
with him the better, because of the glances which I get between 
my friends cheery conversation, to those other but silent friends, 
rich and attractive even in their outward suggestiveness. 

Books are the best and most appropriate furnishings for all 
rooms. Nothing in a house makes the thoughtful, intelligent 
visitor feel more at home. A room without books is like a house 
without women and children. As Cicero said in his admirable 
defence of the poet Archias : "They give strength in youth, 
and joy in old age ; adorn prosperity, and are the support and 
consolation of adversity ; at home they are delightful, and abroad 
they are easy ; at night they are company to us ; when we tra- 
vel they attend us ; and, in our rural retirements they do not 
forsake us." 

(We fully agree with the ideas expressed by our correspondent, 
books are the only furnishing adapted to every room in a house 
irrespective of its use. Mr. Beech er says he has read many val- 
uable books in the spare moments between soup and meat and 
meat and dessert. At an ordinary dinner of intelligent diners 
the conversation that would naturally transpire might be profita- 
bly interlarded with excerpts from conveniently placed volumes. 
It is hardly possible that there lives among us many such care- 
less persons as that old bibliophile (his name escapes us) who 
used his dining-knife, bedaubed with gravy as it might be, to cut 
his pages. 

A bookcase closed with glass, or any other doors as for that, 
is hardly the furniture for a book- worker, for one who makes use 
of his books. Such an one knows where to place his hand to 
find the volume that the moment demands, whatever be the ex- 
tent of his library, but if it is necessary to open doors, moving 
his seat probably to do so, the train of ideas is lost and per- 
haps a fleeting thought full of beauty and suggestiveness escapes 
never to return. Every scholar knows the intangibleness of a 
sudden thought that shapes itself for a moment in the mind, and 
if disturbed, dissolves upon the instant before we can preserve 
it upon paper. The open bookcase is much more decorative, 
looked at in that phase, than that built upon the folding-bed 
plan, reaching up almost to the ceiling and closed in with trans- 
parent doors to which the key is lost.— Ed.) 
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